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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH 

BY F. M. COLBY 



I doubt if the class of readers into whose hands the books 
of Anatole France are likely to fall will care very much about 
his angels. The conventional ideas of Heaven and the angels 
are at the present time so alien to the skeptic that he can 
find but little pleasure even in their ridicule. And on this 
one point I should like to consult a true-blue Anatolian (to 
which proud title I have no claim, having read but a scant 
half-dozen volumes of the master) : Is he not at times even 
for you, good Anatolian, a tiny bit too obvious? It is true 
that faith is pathetic and that faith is also absurd, and that 
the contrast between a pure faith and a knavish morality in 
the same soul is ridiculous; but when he conveys these 
simple matters in his crystal style, are they not sometimes a 
little too palpable! Or to take some instances from the 
present volume : 

When Arcade, the guardian angel of young Maurice 
d'Esparvieu, decides to assume human form and reside for 
a time on this earth, he surprises the young man at a meet- 
ing with Madame des Aubels, and to the great embarrass- 
ment of the young couple plunges into a long and learned 
discourse on the nature of angels as established by the 
writings of the Fathers, the causes of their new revolt, and 
other matters. 

" Nonsense," said Maurice, shrugging his shoulders, " you are not going to 
revolt against — " He pointed to the ceiling, not daring to finish. 

But the angel replied: 

" Do you not know that the sons of God have already revolted and that 
a great combat took place in the sky?" 

" That was a long time ago," said Maurice, putting on his stockings. 

Said the angel : 

"It was before the beginning of the world. But nothing has changed 
since then in the skies. The nature of the angels is no different to-day from 

1 La Revolte des Anges. Par Anatole France. Calmann-Levy. Paris, 
1914. 
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what it was in the beginning. What they did then they can do again 
now." 

" No ! it is not possible : it is contrary to the faith. If you were an angel, 
a good angel, as you pretend, you would not have the idea of disobeying 
your creator." 

" You deceive yourself, Maurice, and the authority of the Fathers con- 
demns you. Origen declares in his homilies that the good angels are fal- 
lible, that they sin every day and fall from heaven like flies. Perhaps you 
are tempted to reject this Father in spite of his knowledge of the Scrip- 
tures (if I dare say it), because he is excluded from the Canon of the 
Saints. In that case I will remind you of the second chapter of the Apoca- 
lypse, where the angels of Ephesus and of Pergamos are reprimanded for 
having failed to guard their Church You will allege, doubtless, that the 
angels of whom the apostle here speaks are properly the bishops of these 
two cities, whom he called angels on account of their ministry. That may 
be so, I grant. But what do you oppose to the opinion of so many doctors 
and pontiffs who all teach that the angels are subject to good and evil? 
Saint Jerome affirms it in his Epistle to Damasus. . . ." 

" Monsieur," said Madame des Aubels, " leave us, I beg of you." 

But the angel did not hear and went on : 

" Saint Augustine, On the True Religion, chapter XIII ; Saint Gregory, 
Morals, chapter XXIV; Isidore . . . Bede, on Job . . ." 

" Monsieur, I beg of you . . ." 

" Chapter VIII ; Damascenus, on Faith, Book II, chapter III." 

There is humor, of course, but of a sort that is almost too 
authentic. Even the best of Anatolians must weary of 
elemental incongruities if indefinitely prolonged. An in- 
visible angel browsing among the volumes of the d'Espar- 
vieu library, frightening the librarian out of his wits, taking 
human form and clothing himself in the rags of a suicide, 
living in an attic, frequenting restaurants and cabarets, 
drinking, gaming, brawling with the police, dueling, philan- 
dering, cheating, lying, betraying his friend, and at every 
point finding sound theological or philosophical or angelic 
warrant for everything that he does, offers, I admit, the 
widest ironical, satirical, sardonic, and humorous opportuni- 
ties. It is of course quite absurd that an archangel should 
be playing the flute in a Paris orchestra, writing a musical 
comedy that no manager would accept, living with a little 
chorus girl who snubs him, and keeping his wings in a cup- 
board where they are eaten by moths. 

Then drawing his former comrade in celestial glory into the kitchen 
entry, he (the archangel) set his candle down, drew a key from his pocket, 
opened a cupboard, and, lifting a cloth, disclosed two large white wings. 

" You see," said he, " I have kept them. From time to time, when I am 
alone, I go and look at them. It does me good." 

And he wiped his reddened eyes. 
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After a few moments of mournful silence he held the candle near the 
feathers, which in spots had lost their down. 

" They are being moth-eaten," he murmured. 

" You ought to put pepper on them," said Arcade. 

" I have," replied the angel-musician, with a sigh. " I have used pepper, 
camphor, and salt. But it does no good." 

The causes of the celestial revolution are set forth with 
some precision. The more advanced thinkers among the 
angels had ceased to helieve that the God of the Jews and 
Christians was the only God, or that he had created the 
heavens and the earth, or that he was eternal and infinite. 
At most he had merely organized a small portion of the 
world, and even this part was very badly managed. He him- 
self had been a polytheist at first, recognizing many others 
of his own degree, but later pride and the flattery of his 
adorers had made him a monotheist. In short, he was no 
more than a demiurge, who had usurped powers formerly 
shared with Dionysus and many others, and his real name 
was not Jehovah but Ialdabaoth. Ever since the fall of 
Lucifer affairs in Heaven had been at a standstill. Human 
beings did after their crude fashion progress, but the angels 
always remained the same, and the majority were content 
with things as they were. The angelic middle class — la 
petite bourgeoisie celeste — consisting of the Virtues, Do- 
minions, and Powers, were, like the middle class everywhere, 
narrow-minded, timid, and selfish. The upper class, the 
Cherubim and Seraphim, were sunk in luxury. There was 
no incentive to improvement. Why should the mind bestir 
itself in a land where the climate was so soft and existence so 
easy? Thinkers are rare even on earth where need pricks 
on the intellect ; in Heaven they are still rarer. Heaven has 
always been a military autocracy in which public opinion 
has no voice. 

The angels do not reason at all; men, superior to the angels, do reason, 
though badly. I am not speaking of those professors who think to define 
the absolute by means of sounds that they have inherited from the pithe- 
canthropus, the apes, the marsupials, and the reptiles, their ancestors. It 
is fine buffoonery. How the demiurge would be amused by it, if he were 
intelligent. 

As a reductio ad absurdum of Jehovah, Heaven, and the 
angels, this is no doubt excellent. There is frequent play 
of fancy and of wit; the style is admirable; and the satire 
of Anatole France has always, as is well known, faultless 
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and charming manners. Yet somehow it is not as amusing 
as it ought to be. Perhaps this is because satire at the pres- 
ent day requires objects less remote than Jehovah, Heaven, 
and the angels. It is difficult to rehabilitate Beelzebub, not 
because people are of one mind concerning Beelzebub, but 
because they are of no mind at all. One can burlesque a 
prime minister, a department store, a House of Lords, or a 
Jew peddler; one cannot effectively burlesque a cloud. In 
short, a certain degree of intimacy between ourselves and the 
object of derision would seem to be necessary, and it is 
doubtful if even a very great genius could, for example, 
satirize in a manner pleasing to the modern mind the follies 
of Egypt under the Hyksos or the goings-on of the Pelas- 
gians, however inherently absurd. This may not be the 
proper explanation of it, but I believe the best of Anatolians 
must flag at times under this long angelic allegory. It is as 
if Mr. Bernard Shaw were to apply all the resources of his 
subversive intelligence to a ludicrous rendering of Milton's 
" Paradise Lost." 

And we need have no scruples in measuring the pleasure 
we find on the surface without regard to the thought be- 
neath, for by the terms of his own philosophy there can 
never be a thought beneath. The chief tenet of his creed 
as a thinker is the futility of all thinking. Thought, he has 
elsewhere told us, does not govern the main affairs of life, 
or enable us to judge men, or lead us to the truth. It is, he 
says, the worst of all things — the " acid that dissolves the 
universe " — and the whole world would vanish the moment 
its inhabitants began to think.. By sentiment alone, not by 
reflection and intelligence, do men attain " the highest and 
the purest verities." Thus, to take him at his word, we 
ought not to try and think about his angels, but merely to 
find in a sort of animal way what pleasure we can in their 
company. As a pleasure-giver he is more successful in his 
guesses at flesh and blood. The mundane characters in the 
present volume are, some of them, adorable, and he ought 
to have let us stay with them, instead of dragging us off to 
that celestial farce. It is more fun in a book to meet a new 
friend than an old cosmogony, and the art of creating him 
is a higher art. 

Perhaps there is no other writer who could, in a novel of 
some four hundred pages, deal so gracefully and lightly with 
the following themes : The origin of all religions ; the apoca- 
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tastasis; the dawn of civilization; animism; the mythopeic 
tendency; euhemerism; the history of Greece till her down- 
fall ; the history of Rome till her downfall ; the stages of Gal- 
lic culture till the influx of the Burgundians; Gothic art; 
medieval superstitions ; the abominations of Latin Christian- 
ity ; the Eenaissance ; the Eef ormation ; the pre-revolutionary 
philosophers of the eighteenth-century; militarism; scho- 
lasticism ; the debate between nominalism and realism ; Napo- 
leon; clericalism and the law of separation; pragmatism; 
the history of heaven to the present moment; and a bird's- 
eye view of God. But I for one prefer him in a mood less 
encyclopedic, as when describing some corner of Paris that 
he knows, or detaching from universal history some concrete 
dog, cat, old college professor, or young chorus girl that is 
palpable to a finite intelligence. 

The universe, as conceived by Anatole France, is guilty 
of the one unpardonable sin: it is uninteresting. On the 
other hand, the little people here below, so far as he gives 
us a glimpse of them, are very charming indeed. Better than 
all his battles in the skies is the following account of Gen- 
eral d'Esparvieu in the drawing-room, expounding the art 
of war : 

General d'Esparvieu was recounting the great autumn manceuvers to some 
palpitating ladies. He spoke with art and pleased them. Drawing a 
parallel between the French and German methods, he defined their respec- 
tive characteristics, brought out the merits of each with perfect impartiality, 
and did not hesitate to say that each presented certain advantages. At first 
he pictured Germany on equal terms with France, and the faces of the 
ladies darkened and grew long. But little by little as he developed more 
specifically the two methods, that of France seemed supple, elegant, vigor- 
ous, full of grace, spirit, and gaiety, while that of Germany appeared heavy, 
awkward, and timid. And little by little the faces of the ladies brightened 
with a cheerful smile. The general, then, to reassure these mothers, wives, 
sisters, and sweethearts, told them that we were able to make use of the 
German method whenever it was to our advantage to do so; whereas the 
Germans were quite unable to make use of ours. 

F. M. Colby. 
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